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GERMANY AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


HEN the work of the Disarmament Conference was 
resumed, after a long recess, with the meeting of the 
Bureau on October gth, Mr. Henderson made a statement 
which was considered by many to be rather more optimistic than 
was justified by the actual situation. In particular, it was felt 
that he attached hardly enough importance to the differences which 
still divided the German from what was now the British-French- 
American point of view, seeing that these differences were con- 
cerned with questions of a vital character, such as that of the 
German claim to the immediate possession of arms hitherto for- 
bidden to her’. The suggestion that the Bureau should not meet 
again till October 14th, to allow of further negotiations and 
discussions, was therefore welcomed, as affording an opportunity 
to create a better atmosphere for the resumption of the session of 
the General Commission ; for this body was due to meet on October 
16th and begin the second reading of the British Draft. 


What actually occurred during the conversations which took 
place during that week (October gth-14th) is not known ; secrecy 
was naturally preserved as to the details of the discussions, but there 
is little doubt that the broad question involved was that of German 
rearmament. It is also perhaps fair to guess that the chief pre- 
occupation of the British and French representatives, in which they 
had the support of Mr. Norman Davis, must have been to persuade 
the German delegate to modify the position taken up in the Memoran- 
dum of his Government which was handed to the British Foreign 
Secretary on October 6th. This document has not been published, 
(though the Echo de Paris printed on October Igth a translation 
of what it stated was the text*), but it is generally understood that 
the standpoint therein taken up by the German Government 
involved a claim to rearmament which could not be admitted by 
the other Governments. The reasons for this are to be found in 
the terms of that part of the Memorandum which referred to weapons 
which, under the Convention, would be allowed without restriction 
to the other Powers, and to those allowed with limitations, both 
quantitative and qualitative. In respect of both Germany claimed 
the right to possess all those arms which the other Powers possessed, 
though in the case of weapons subject to limitations she was prepared 
to submit to discussion the question of the exact quantities which 
should be allowed her. Further than this, she stated that, since 
merely to double the arms allowed to the Reichswehr by treaty would 
be equivalent to a discrimination against her, she wished either to 
have full liberty, or to be subjected to the same qualitative restric- 


(1) For a short outline of Mr. Henderson's statement, vide the Bulletin of October 
I2th, 1933, page 28. 

(2) For extracts from this, see the Chronology, p. 11. Its accuracy would 
seem to have been confirmed by the references made to the instructions in this 
memorandum by Baron von Neurath, in his statement to the press on October 16th. 
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tions as other countries. This claim, as we shall see, was considered 

by the other Powers to go far beyond Germany’s earlier demands, 

and to involve rearmament to an extent which could not possibly 
be agreed to. 

On the other hand, the official view in Berlin was that by refusing 
to accept the claims made in the memorandum the other Powers 
were doing two things, both of which were not only unfair to 
Germany but were calculated to spoil the chances of a successful 
result of the Disarmament Conference. In the first place they 
were departing from the British Plan (the Draft Convention 
presented on March 16th) which had already been formally 
accepted by the Conference as the basis of the Convention to be 
signed, and in the second, they were violating their Declaration of 
December 11th, 1932 by which they had granted equality of rights 
to Germany. On October 13th a semi-official statement was issued 
in Berlin in which the proposals put forward at Geneva (and 

; presumably submitted to Herr Nadolny on October 11th by the 
; representatives of the other Powers’), were described as a withdrawal 
of the principle of equality granted by the December Declaration. 
That the Reich Government objected to the method followed by 
the Powers in consulting together, without the German delegate, 
and producing proposals which differed from those embodied in the 
British plan, was shown by the terms of the statement, which read, 
in part :— 

“Tt is incompatible with the principle of international politics 
that certain Powers, as they are openly admitting, should want to 
bring into effect a disarmament convention yielding the obvious 
result that the most highly armed Powers refuse to undertake even 
the slightest step towards disarmament.” 


German statesmen, it was added, observed with the gravest 
apprehension the methods “ which have already caused the present 
very grave situation and are most likely to jeopardise disarmament, 
which can be successful only if the fundamental demands, a real 
and general disarmament and honest equality are conceded.” 


From all this it is evident that the German Government was in 
possession, by October 12th at least, of the views of the other 
Governments on the major points under discussion, and was thus 
virtually in possession of the terms of Sir John Simon’s statement ol 
October 14th. Attention has been called to the fact that the 
German Government announced its withdrawal from the Dis- 
armament Conference so soon after the British Foreign Secretary s 
speech that it must have decided to take the step before the speech 
was delivered. This is no doubt the case, especially as a prolonged 
Cabinet meeting was held in Berlin on October 13th, at which Herr 
Nadolny was present, while President von Hindenburg also came 


ee 


St mate 


(1) Sir John Simon spent that day in discussions with M. Paul Boncour, Mr. 
Norman Davis and Signor Soragna, and in the evening received Herr Nadolny. 
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to the capital that day, but the fact would not seem to have any 
great significance if, as seems very probable, the German Govern- 
ment was acquainted with the main outline of what Sir John 
Simon was going to say at least two days before he made his 
statement. And it was being freely stated in Berlin, the day 
before, that it was out of the question that the German Government 
should append its signature to a convention which would not only 
postpone for several years the first step by the highly armed Powers 
towards the scrapping of their offensive armaments, but would also 
postpone for the same period the first real step towards the achieve- 
ment by Germany of equality, even in armaments recognized as 
defensive in character. 


When October 14th came, then, little surprise can have been 
felt in Berlin, in official circles at any rate, at the terms of Sir John 
Simon’s speech. This provides a clear definition of the attitude and 
policy of the four Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
U.S.A.—and further reference need not be made to it here, except to 
call attention to those points to which particular objection was taken 
by the German Government. Without bearing these in mind it is 
not possible to understand the divergence of view which was fully 
revealed on October 14th. 


The German Government’s objections began with a refusal to 
admit the validity of the reasons given for recasting the British 
Draft, while the inclusion in the recast form of a provision for a 
period of probation or trial was considered to constitute a dis- 
crimination against Germany which was unjust and humiliating. 
Sir John’s actual words may be quoted, as they are regarded by 
Germany as amounting to a repudiation of the December Declaration. 
He said :— 

“The scheme, therefore, which emerged for consideration, as the 
result of a number of these interviews, was one in which the proposed 
period of 8 years would begin with the transformation of Continental 
armies on the lines set out in the British Draft, together with the 
setting up, through the medium of the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission, of an adequate system of supervision, so that the sense 
of security which the due observance of the Convention will afford 
should provide the groundwork for the practical attainment of the 
twin ideas of disarmament and equality.” 


And further on he said: 

“Tt is a matter for close consideration to determine how much 
of the 8 years would be needed for the initial steps to which I have 
referred . . . Transformation of armies involves technical 
questions which will govern the time-table . . . I must repeat 
that the period of 4 years was mentioned by several Governments, 
though others have raised the question whether it could not be 
somewhat shortened.” 





(1) The text is published in the White Paper issued on October 21st, Cmd. 4437. 
For the main points in the statement, see the Chronology, p. 26. 
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Finally, he repeated that no agreement could be reached on 
the basis of a Convention which would provide for any immediate 
rearmament, but emphasised that they earnestly desired “ to 
establish, by international agreement, the attainment of equality 


of status.” 

Here, in particular, there is a variance between the German view 
and that of the other Powers as regards the interpretation of the 
Declaration of December 11th. The attitude taken up in Berlin 
would seem to suggest that the German Government read it at the 
time to mean that equality of rights had been granted them once and 
for all with its signature on that date, but the wording of the 
document was not so explicit. The actual terms used were that “‘ the 
Governments of the U.K., France and Italy have declared that one 
of the principles that should guide the Conference should be the 
grant to Germany . ... of equality of rights in a system which 
would provide security for all nations, and that this principle should 
find itself embodied in the Convention containing the conclusions 
of the Conference.” 

For purposes of record it may be of interest to enumerate the 
various points on which Herr Hitler’s Government has fixed, 
to justify and explain the drastic step it has now taken. The 
following proposals, or the implications seen in the proposals, among 
those discussed at Geneva during the fateful week are declared to 
be such as no self-respecting German Government could accept. 


(1) The period of probation or trial. 

(2) The discrimination against Germany involved (in their 
view) in the fact that supervision would be one-sided during 
the probation period. 

(3) The fact that throughout that period no destruction of 
heavy arms would be carried out by the armed Powers, 
though the British Draft provided for this to begin at 
once and be completed within 3 years (vide Article 22). 

(4) The transformation of the Reichswehr into a short service 
army, without compensatory conditions (such as the arming 
of it with weapons now prohibited) since, as they 
maintain, a short service force of, say, 200,000 men would 
be considerably less effective as a safeguard of national 
security than the existing force of 100,000 men. 


As to the exact character of the demands put forward by 
Germany, as distinct from her objections, many statements have 
been made recently by Herr Hitler himself, as well as by the Foreign 
Minister and other representatives of the Government. The 
German memorandum handed to Sir John Simon on October 6th 
outlined the Government’s position, and though, as stated above, 
the text of this has not been published either in Germany or Great 
Britain, the French translation which appeared in Paris, was Ie 
produced by L’Europe Nowvelle as a “ Document” on October 
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2ist, in the belief that it correctly represents the original. According 
to this Germany took her stand on the British Draft Convention 
and refused to accept the probationary period. She also—and 
this was the point which led to the decision of the other Powers 
to take up the attitude represented by Sir John Simon’s statement 
of October 14th—made the claim for freedom to possess some 
quantities at least of all the arms allowed to the other Powers, as 
has been mentioned above. 


These claims were referred to and repeated by Baron von Neurath 
in a statement to foreign press representatives in Berlin on October 
16th.t In this he reviewed the position taken up by his Government 
in more or less the same terms as other German statesmen have 
recently done, but one part of his statement attracted much attention. 
This was that in which he claimed that, contrary to the assertion 
of Sir John Simon, the observations contained in the October 
6th memo: did not go beyond their earlier demands. ‘I have 
never said,”’ he stated, “‘ nor could have said anything else to Sir 
John Simon than what was contained in the instructions (to the 
German Chargé d’Affaires in London). For the standpoint laid 
down in these instructions arises self-evidently with compelling 
logic out of the principle of equality, and, moreover, only shows 
how moderate our attitude in regard to the concrete realization 
of this equality is.” 

Sir John Simon replied to this complaint in a broadcast statement 
made on October 17th, and the relevant passages should perhaps 
be reproduced here verbatim in order to make the position as 
regards this difference with the German Foreign Minister quite 
clear. The Foreign Secretary reviewed the whole course of events 
at Geneva,* but space will only permit here of reference to the 
passages replying to Baron von Neurath. During the discussions 
at Geneva, he said, the question which seemed likely to give most 
trouble was not the proposal of successive periods for the bringing 
into full operation of the Convention, but the question whether 
Germany should have from the very beginning what were called 
“ samples ’’—t.e., types of weapons now prohibited to her. 

“T had asked,” he continued, ‘‘ to be informed by the German 
Government exactly what they meant by samples. I had reminded 
her Foreign Minister that we had been promised this information. 
We were not, in fact, the only Government who were waiting for the 
information. What happened ? When at length the German claim 
was formally restated there cannot be the least doubt that, instead of 
defining what was meant by samples, the claim was for substantial re- 
armament from the very beginning. Now a disarmament Convention 


cannot begin with rearmament. 
“ I very much regret to see that Baron von Neurath, in addressing 
the foreign press yesterday in Berlin, has been accusing me of not 





(1) For an outline of this see the Chronology, p- 16. 
(2) The Foreign Secretary’s statement is outlined in the Chronology, p. 22. 
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only taking a false view as to this but of misstating the facts. Well, 
I am perfectly ready to publish the documents and records to show 
it, and indeed, in view of what he has said, the British Government 
are entitled to do so. There is not the slightest doubt in the mind 
of any of us who have been as closely in touch with these discussions 
on behalf of this country as I have, that the attitude taken up by the 
German Government at the last moment represented a further widening 
of the breach, and that all the hard work which has been put into 
recent conversations by all of us, with mutual good-will, was 
jeopardized, if not wrecked, by this new attitude.” 

The only reply to this account of the situation forthcoming 
from the German side was contained in a semi-official statement, 
issued in Berlin on October 18th. In this, exception was taken 
to the statement of the Foreign Secretary that Germany had at 
first only demanded prototypes of the weapons which would in 
the Convention be allowed to other countries, but which remained 
forbidden to those disarmed under the Peace Treaties. It was 
objected that the idea and expression of “‘ prototypes” had not 
been invented by Germany, and had only been used occasionally 
in negotiations. Sir John Simon had said that the German Chargé 
d’Affaires had not gone into the definition of these sample weapons, 
but had demanded the arming of Germany. To this it was replied 
that Germany had negotiated consistently on the basis of an im- 
mediate realization of her equality of rights. From this principle, 
once granted, it followed that weapons allowed to other nations 
should also be allowed to Germany. Her Government had before- 
hand insisted that it was ready to negotiate on the question of 
the number of the weapons to be allowed to Germany. That, and 
none other, it was claimed, was the case put by the Chargé d’ Affaires 
on October 6th. 


Consideration of all these arguments suggests that a number of 
questions have been raised to which answers, acceptable to both 
sides, have not yet been found. The principal of these are :— 
(1) To what extent was Germany accorded equality of rights by the 
December Declaration? (2) Whether the degree of rearmament 
claimed could be justified under any reasonable interpretation of the 
Declaration. (3) To what extent can it be rightly claimed that the 
other Powers have moved from the position of June last, when the 
British Draft was adopted as a basis for a convention ; and (4) 
Whether supervision as envisaged by the other Powers could be 
correctly described as a purely one-sided arrangement. 

It is evident that the inability to reach a mutual understanding 
on these points has played a large part in preventing any progress 
in what was hoped to be the last stage of the negotiations 
towards a real Disarmament Convention. 

H.L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 
October 11th.—Terms of treaties with Brazil published. (See Brazil.) 
October 18th—The loan of the equivalent of {10 million for the 
unfreezing of British credits in Argentina was fully covered by sub- 
scriptions. (It was issued in accordance with the terms of the Treaty 
signed with Great Britain on May Ist, 1933.) 


Austria. 

October 12th—Herr Dollfuss formally accepted the Heimwehr as 
incorporated in the Patriotic Front and appointed Prince Starhemberg 
to be deputy leader of the Front. 

A Trade Treaty with Poland was signed in Vienna. 

October 14th.—An extraordinary Congress of the Vienna Socialist 
Party was held in the capital and decided to strike the Anschluss from 
its programme and declare that its aim was an independent, self- 
supporting Austria. 

October 16th.—The police announced the discovery, at Linz, of a Nazi 
plot to seize the Pioneer barracks, and several arrests were made. 

The Minister of Finance issued a statement to the press in which he 
said that the Budget for 1934 would be made to balance at 1,900 million 
schillings. Both revenue and expenditure were to be reduced. The 
railway deficit, for which the Government had assumed responsibility, was 
expected to be 185 million schillings, as against 160 millions in 1933. 
The estimated number of persons unemployed requiring assistance was 
placed at 310,000. 

October 18th—The Chancellor entertained Dr. Benes, who stopped 
in Vienna on his way from Geneva, and both statesmen visited Dr. 
Miklas. An official statement was issued explaining that they had 
discussed economic questions and decided that a supplementary trade 
agreement should be negotiated as soon as possible. 

A Nazi centre was discovered in Vienna and nine persons were 
arrested. 

October 21st.—Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen, was arrested at 
Klagenfurt for complicity in Nazi plots against the Government. 


Belgium. 


October 11th.—The Cabinet voted a sum of 750 million francs for the 
strengthening of the frontier defences. 

October 14th.—The Cabinet approved the Budget statement for 1934. 
It also decided to forbid the wearing of uniforms by political formations. 


Brazil. 


October 11th.—Ten more treaties were signed in Rio between the 
South American countries and Mexico. The text of the Non-aggression 
Treaty signed the previous day was published; it provided for the 
setting up of an organisation for regulating international conflicts and 
providing a permanent system of conciliation. A Conciliation Com- 
mittee would, therefore, be set up consisting of five members, and its 
deliberations would not be made public. 

_Among the other treaties were those for regulating air navigation, 
shipping, etc., between Brazil and Argentina, extradition laws, the 
prevention of smuggling, etc. The nationals of both countries were to 
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have complete liberty for trade and shipping, and to enjoy in the territory 
of the other all the rights and liberties already granted, or which might 


be granted, to its own nationals. 
October 12th —A number of additional clauses were added to the 


Treaty with Argentina whereby both parties agreed not to increase the 


duties on products of the soil. 
October 14th.—The Presidents of Brazil and Argentina telegraphed 


from Rio to the Presidents of Bolivia and Paraguay appealing to them 
to terminate the Chaco conflict and submit the dispute to arbitration. 


Bulgaria. 
October 12th.—The King received in audience M. Titulescu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, who was subsequently entertained by the 


Prime Minister. 
October 18th—General Gémbés and M. de Kanya arrived in Sofia 


and were received by the Foreign Minister. 


China. 
October 12th.—Fang Chen-wu’s revolt was officially reported to have 
collapsed owing to dissensions among the leaders. His forces were stated 


to be in full retreat. 
October 17th.—Fang surrendered to the Chinese authorities, who 


began to disarm his troops and were understood to be incorporating them 


in the regular army. 
October 21st.—Fang was reported to have escaped from an escort 


which was taking him to Tientsin. 


Czechoslovakia. 

October 18th.—Dr. Benes in Vienna. (See Austria.) 

October 23rd.—The Chamber of Deputies passed the Bill for the 
dissolution of political parties whose activities were considered to be 
inimical to the interests of the Republic. 


Ecuador. 

October 18th.—The Senate voted, by 19 to 4, to declare the Presidency 
of Senor Mera vacant, on the ground of malfeasance. Senor Montalvo 
was appointed to succeed him. 


Estonia. 

October 17th.—M. Toenisson tendered the resignation of his Cabinet, 
following a referendum on the question of reform of the Constitution 
which resulted in a vote of 416,000 to 157,000 in favour of reform. 


Finland. 
October 13th.—Signature of Liquor Smuggling Convention with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


France. 
October 12th.—The Cabinet approved the attitude of the delegation 
at Geneva, after hearing a report from M. Paul Boncour. 
October 14th.—The withdrawal of the gendarmes from Andorra was 
completed, following representations at Perpignan by a delegation of the 
new Andorran Government. 
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October 17th.—The Premier laid his financial programme before an 
extraordinary session of the Senate and Chamber, stating that it was 
indivisible, and on it his Ministry would stand or fall. He asked the 
Chamber to adopt the procedure of extreme urgency for the discussion 
of the financial measures to balance the Budget, and this was done by 
470 votes to 120. 

In his statement M. Daladier said they must make an end of the 
deficit not merely for the sake of a theory, but because of its potential 
effect on the national economy. They could not wait for an automatic 
return of prosperity. In February, and again in April, the State had been 
threatened with inability, without recourse to inflation, to pay its 
servants and meet its obligations, and they did not want to live through 
such hours again. The effort he asked them to make was essential also 
in the interests of their foreign policy. 

The financial plan provided for combined savings and increases of 
revenue up to a total of 6,050 million francs, of which cuts in expenditure 
accounted for 2,008 millions, and special revenue 1,331 millions. Taxation 
control was to provide 937 millions, and the abolition of exemptions 
939 millions. (The estimated deficit was 6,or0 millions, which was thus 
covered, with a margin of 40 millions.) 

The special revenue consisted of 650 millions from the national lottery 
and 681 millions from the issue of new silver coinage. As to taxation, 
a new petrol tax in place of the existing licence tax accounted for 400 
millions. 

The ‘‘ plan of economic and social equipment ”’ was also tabled in the 
Chamber and consisted of a programme of public works costing 13,736 
million francs spread over four years. Over 2,000 millions was for roads, 
bridges, town planning, electrification, etc. 

M. Daladier made a statement on the Geneva crisis in which he said 
that the departure of Germany had “ suddenly thrown into this essential 
problem of the organisation of peace a new element, the effects of which 
the Government are now examining,’’ and he continued, ‘‘ We are deaf 
to no appeal, but we are blind to no act. If one sincerely wishes for 
understanding, why begin with rupture? If one wishes to respect 
obligations, why oppose the verification of undertakings? We intend 
.. . to continue the examination of a state of affairs which concerns 
not only France and Germany, but all the community of peoples 
who were associated in a great and noble enterprise.” 

October 19th.—The Echo de Paris published what was stated to be the 
text of the German memorandum on disarmament handed to the British 
Foreign Secretary on October 6th. This stated that the Government 
still based itself on the British draft. It considered reasonable a conven- 
tion for a period of 5 years and could not accept the “ probationary 
period.” It had, however, no objection to the division of the Convention 
into periods for practical reasons connected with the reduction of war 
material. Germany also was ready, in a spirit of conciliation, immediately 
to undertake the transformation of the Reichswehr into a short-service 
army. 

In the British Draft three classes of armaments were mentioned, (1) 
arms forbidden in future, (2) arms limited in quantity and qualitatively, 
(3) arms not limited. As regards the first Germany would accept any 
prohibition on condition that it was generally applied. She would also 
give up her claim to arms at present held by others on condition that they 
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destroyed them within a period, not too long, and in any case not longer 
than the duration of the Convention. 

As regards the second category, she wished to know how these arms 
were to be defined and what limits of quantity expected. She considered 
that the arms allowed to others, but limited in quantity, should be allowed 
to Germany also during the first period, the figures being left open for 
discussion. As for the third, in so far as there was no limitation for others 
there could be none for Germany. The memorandum concluded : 
“‘ Merely to increase the quantity of arms allowed by the Treaty of 
Versailles by doubling the figures fixed in the Treaty would mean a 
discrimination which Germany cannot accept and which would not 
satisfy her need for security. Germany wishes either to have full liberty 
or to be subjected to the same qualitative restrictions as other countries.” 

October 20th.—M. Daladier informed his followers that his financial 
plan must go through, if only because he did not wish to ask the Bank of 
France for 6 milliard francs. The Treasury was secure for the moment, 
but next year there would be a Treasury movement of about 22 milliards, 
chiefly owing to the expiry of bonds worth 10 milliards issued in 1924. 
He also told them that the franc was already threatened and that 210 
millions worth of gold had been withdrawn from the Bank of France 
during the day. 

October 22nd.—The debate on the financial programme began in the 
Chamber ; the Socialists were absent, however, as they had not agreed 
on their attitude towards Article 37, which provided for a 6 per cent. 
cut in official salaries. 

M. Bonnet, the Finance Minister, said that if the Budget were not 
balanced the Treasury would have te make up the deficit by borrowing, 
and this he believed it could not do. They were being watched abroad, 
and raids on the franc had begun. 

M. Daladier defended the plan by saying that at least it existed, 
and for the first time in early October a Government had produced a 
programme for Budget equilibrium which did not depend on tricks such 
as putting down reparations on the credit side and postponing the opening 
of the financial year. 

October 23rd.—M. Daladier made a final appeal to the Chamber to 
support the Government’s plan, and at the same time a series of attempts 
were made to reach a compromise between the Government and the 
orthodox section of the Socialist Party on Article 37 of the Finance Bill, 
but without success. At a special meeting the Socialists, by 55 votes 
to 45, rejected a proposal aiming at securing Socialist support for the 
Government. 

During the discussion on Articles 20-26 of the Bill, providing for 
additional taxation on dividend warrants, M. Vincent Auriol stated that 
he estimated the extent of tax evasion at 10,000 to 12,000 milliard francs 
per annum (nearly twice the total deficit). 

M. Daladier, in a supreme appeal to the Chamber on the basis of 
Article 37, said that on their verdict on that one Article the whole policy 
of the Government depended. Their currency was at present the soundest 
in the world, but it would remain so only if France was determined to 
defend it. Already the franc had yielded to outside pressure, and he 
continued: ‘I tell you that as long ago as August at secret meetings 
held abroad speculators counted on the collapse of the franc this winter 
owing to the failure of the French Parliament to balance the Budget . . . 
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We have evidence that a well-planned campaign against the franc has 
been organized on the London and New York markets.”’ 

As for devaluation, they had already done it once, and his Government 
refused to repeat it. But unless inflation were definitely and positively 
renounced and made impossible it would surely come. He begged the 
Chamber to rise to the occasion : not only the national finances but the 
democratic régime itself might well be at stake. 

October 24th.—At the end of an all-night sitting a division was taken, 
and the Government was defeated by 329 votes to 241. M. Daladier 
thereupon announced the resignation of his Cabinet. (The debate had 
been marked by a definite split between the two wings of the Socialist 
Party and also by a breach between the Radical Party and M. Blum, 
the leader of the orthodox Socialists.) 


Germany. 

October oth.—In an address at Frankfurt Herr von Papen said that 
politics and economics must be separated, and politics must take the 
lead. The politician had to take a long view in order to create the 
conditions necessary for a steady economic life. Statesmen too often 
supported economic decisions merely because they were concerned in 
business. 

The first measure of all disarmament efforts ought to be to nationalize 
the armament industries of all countries in order to eliminate the great 
and secret influence which was exercised on policy by the armament firms 
of the highly-armed countries. 

October 11th.—Writing in the Vélkischer Beobachter Herr Rosenberg 
said that might, not right, lay beneath all the phrases with which the 
world was being fed from the various capitals. At the moment when they 
took exception to the German nation’s festivities the other countries were 
pushing their armaments to extremes, and “ it is these armaments, the 
mighty air fleets and armies of tanks, which are regarded by the various 
Governments as the only means of politica! influence, and are being 
prepared for use.” 

The French people were just as peace-loving as the German, but the 
armament industry feared the loss of its profits, clamoured through its 
big press organs for more armaments, and exerted its influence on political 
circles in Paris. The big influence in coming decisions lay, he considered, 
in London. A question of world importance was “‘ whether cool and 
responsible men rule there, who are fully aware of the assault of the 
armament centres, and are prepared, by throwing their weight on the 
other side, to save sorely menaced Europe.” 

October 12th—It was understood that the U.S. Ambassador had 
received instructions to make a very energetic protest to the Government 
— the repeated unprovoked assaults on U.S. citizens by uniformed 
Nazis. 

October 13th.—Herr Nadolny arrived in Berlin to consult the Chancellor 
and report on the situation at Geneva. President von Hindenburg also 
arrived in Berlin. A semi-official statement was issued to the effect 
that the proposal for a disarmament agreement under consideration at 
Geneva constituted a withdrawal of the principle of equality as fixed 
by the December 11th declaration. “It is incompatible with the 
principle of international politics,” it stated, ‘“‘ that certain Powers, as 
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they are openly admitting, should want to bring into effect a disarmament 
convention yielding the obvious result that the most highly armed Powers 
refuse to undertake even the slightest step towards disarmament.” 

Mr. Dodd presented to Baron von Neurath the U.S. Government’s 
protest against assaults on American citizens. 

October 14th.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the President of 
the Disarmament Conference informing him that the Government found 
it necessary to leave the Conference, and at the same time the Chancellor 
issued a manifesto to the nation in which he said that, in spite of 
Germany’s readiness “to continue the already completed German 
disarmament, if necessary at any time to its last consequence,” other 
Governments could not bring themselves to redeem the assurances given 
by them in the Peace Treaties. By this “ deliberate refusal of a real moral 
and actual equality of rights ’’ the German people and its Government 
were repeatedly subjected to grave humiliation. 

The Government had undertaken, on the basis of the express certi- 
fication of Germany’s equality of rights on December 11th, 1932, to take 
part in the disarmament negotiations again, but the representatives of 
other countries had stated that this equality of rights would at present 
not be conceded. The Government saw in this an “ unjust and humiliat- 
ing discrimination,” and as “a second-class nation without rights ”’ it 
could not take further part in the negotiations. It would put this 
decision, to leave the Conference and the League, before the German 
people for an expression of opinion, and Herr Hitler declared that his 
policy would be put before the nation at a referendum, and that the 
Reichstag would be dissolved in order to give the people the opportunity 
to elect those deputies who were the “ sworn representatives of this policy 
of peace and of honour.”’ 

The Government also issued a manifesto addressed to the nation 
stating that the Government and people were at one in the “ will to pursue 
a policy of peace, reconciliation and understanding,” and giving an 
assurance of their readiness to destroy even the last German machine-gun 
and discharge the last man from the army as long as the other nations 
did the same. 

The Government believed that to concede Germany’s equality of 
rights was the “ unavoidable and actual condition ”’ for any participation 
in international institutions and treaties. The ‘‘ Government and 
people are, therefore, one in the decision to leave the Disarmament 
Conference and to withdraw from the League of Nations until this real 
equality of rights is no longer withheld.”” The Government put to the 
people the question: ‘“‘ Does the German people approve the policy 
of its Government laid before it, and is it ready to affirm and solemnly 
to pledge itself to this policy as the expression of its own view and its 
own will?” 

President von Hindenburg signed a decree dissolving the Reichstag 
and ordering fresh elections, together with the referendum, on November 
12th. 
The Chancellor broadcast a speech justifying the decision to leave 
the League, in which he said that they had been bitterly disappointed 
in the Treaty of Versailles, which had perpetuated the relation of victor 
and vanquished and the hatred and mistrust which had produced the lie 
that Germany was alone responsible for the war. Its conditions had 
rendered co-operation in the work of rebuilding Europe impossible, 
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despite Germany’s ‘‘ downright fanatical” devotion to the task of ful- 
filling its obligations. Then had come the economic consequences, from 
which no one had suffered as had Germany, where 20 million people had 
been faced with the prospect of starvation ; one of the oldest civilised 
nations of Europe had faced disaster, with 6 million Communists in the 
land. The National-Socialist revolution had rescued not only Germany 
but also Europe from Communism, and yet, in spite of the fact that this 
revolution had been accomplished without “a single shop window being 
smashed, a single shop plundered or a single house damaged,” lies and 
tales of horror had been spread abroad by the friends and agents of 
Communists. 

Herr Hitler then referred to relations with France, saying that he 
took it as “‘ a sign of a noble sense of justice ’’ for which countless millions 
of Germans would be grateful, that M. Daladier had shown a more 
conciliatory point of view in his latest speech. He went on, “I speak 
in the name of the whole German people when I affirm that we are all 
filled with the genuine desire to remove a feud which has claimed a 
number of victims so disproportionate to what has been gained by it. 
The German people is convinced that the honour of its arms has remained 
pure and unsmirched, just as we see in the French soldier only our old 
but glorious opponent. . . . The history of the last 150 years should 
have taught the two nations that essential and enduring changes are no 
more to be gained by the sacrifice of blood . . . It would bea mighty 
happening for all humanity if these two nations of Europe would banish, 
once and for all, force from their common life. The German people is 
ready to do so. While claiming openly those rights which the Treaties 
themselves have given us, I will say as frankly that there are otherwise 
for Germany no grounds for territorial conflict. When the Saar Territory 
has been restored to Germany only a madman would consider the possi- 
bility of war between the two States . . . for no one could demand 
that millions of men in the flower of youth should be annihilated for the 
sake of a readjustment, of indefinite scope, of our present frontier.”’ 


German youth, he continued, was not marching as a demonstration 
against France, but as a sign of that training of the will necessary to the 
suppression of Communism. Referring to the position of Great Britain, 
he said: “If Mr. Baldwin maintained it as self-evident that England 
could understand by disarmament only the disarmament of the more 
highly-armed Powers concurrently with the rearmament of England to a 
certain common level, then it would be unfair to overwhelm Germany 
with reproaches if she finally stood out for the same point of view as a 
member of the Conference with equal rights.’’ Her demand constituted 
no threat to other Powers; she was content to receive a quantity of 
defensive weapons out of all proportion to the masses of aggressive 
weapons with which she was surrounded. 

He continued: ‘‘ Since we understood from the declarations of the 
representatives of a number of leading States that they did not contem- 
plate for the time being the enjoyment of equal rights by Germany, we 
have decided that for Germany it is also impossible for the time being to 
force her case on other nations in such an undignified position. Threats 
of force could in practice only be breaches of law ” ; and he con- 
cluded with the hope that the success of the appeal to the people would 
help to end the struggles and rivalries of a century, and lead to the 
co-operation of the greatest civilised nations of humanity. 
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Three of the five foreign lawyers who were observing the Reichstag 
fire trial (M. Willard, France, and MM. Detcheff and Grigoroff, Bulgaria) 
were arrested for making libellous allegations against officials, and especi- 
ally against the examining Judge of the Supreme Court. Mr. Gallagher, 
the U.S. lawyer, was excluded from the trial. 

October 15th.—It was announced in Berlin that the four men respon- 
sible for the assaults on Mr. Hardy, of the British Embassy, and on 
M. Huegg, a Swiss, had been arrested and sent to a concentration camp ; 
also that the men who assaulted Mr. Velz, the American, had been 
arrested and would be tried by a special court. 

October 16th.—An official statement was issued explaining that only 
one party would be mentioned in the voting papers for the Reichstag 
elections, and voters would place a cross beside the name of the party. 
Persons who did not make a cross would render their voting papers 
invalid. In the referendum on the Government’s foreign policy, how- 
ever, a cross might be placed either against the word “ Yes ” or against 
“No.” 

Baron von Neurath received representatives of the foreign press and 
explained the decision to leave Geneva. He described as “ not correct ” 
Sir John Simon’s assertion that the instructions sent to the German 
Embassy in London, on October 6th, went far beyond Germany’s previous 
demands, and he gave the content of the instructions. In reply to the 
question, ‘‘ What next ?’’ asked by everyone, he said that the next 
word lay with the other Powers, but Germany was ready at any time 
to discuss serious proposals and to reach an understanding as to her 
armaments status on the basis of equality of rights. 

When the point was reached, he continued, where the armed Powers 
were to take their final decisions on the extent of their disarmament, 
matters had taken a course which culminated in Sir John Simon’s speech 
of October 14th. Germany found that the authors of the MacDonald 
Plan now disowned it. The basis of the discussions was destroyed, and 
the rights granted to Germany were ignored. 

There should have been no surprise at their step, since during the last 
conversations at Geneva they had pointed out clearly the conclusions 
they must draw if equality of rights was refused them. The position of 
Germany could be best illustrated by the disparity between her strength 
in armaments and that of her neighbours. “‘ Can it,’’ he added, “ be the 
meaning of a general disarmament agreement to perpetuate or even 
prolong for years a state of affairs which denies the most elementary 
rights to justice and existence which a great country could claim ? ” 
They had endeavoured to awaken some understanding of this on the 
opposing side, but they had not succeeded, and “ now it is asserted that 
we have made an understanding impossible by absolutely unjustified 
demands going far beyond our previous ones. This assertion is a flat 
contradiction of the facts.” 

In their last conversation the British Foreign Secretary had asked 
him for a final statement as to whether Germany meant to adhere to 
the standpoint he had taken in conversations between them. This 
statement was provided in the instructions of October 6th, sent to 
the Embassy in London, and in them he had pointed out that the 
basis of Germany’s attitude was her claim to equality. ‘“‘ We adhered 
to the British plan and to a convention for a term of 5 years, rejected 
the idea of a probationary period, and insisted that the realisation of 
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our equality must not begin years hence, but at once. We were prepared 
to take in hand immediately the transformation of the Reichswehr into 
a short service army. It would, however, not be possible to settle what 
armaments this army must have until it became known what concrete 
disarmament measures in regard to war material would be undertaken 
by the highly-armed States. For our part we did not reject any prohibi- 
tion of weapons as too far-reaching if it were applied to all States in the 
same manner . . . We, therefore, considered it important to learn 
as soon as possible what kind of arms, in the opinion of the countries 
concerned, ought to be forbidden and destroyed . . . It followed 
from the principle of equality that the arms which were to be allowed to 
all countries but to be quantitatively limited for them must also be 
allowed to Germany before the beginning of the Convention, although 
we were, nevertheless, quite ready to enter into discussions about the 
quantities of these arms. In the case of the arms which were neither to be 
prohibited nor quantitatively limited in the Convention there could 
naturally be no numerical limitation for Germany. We were, however, 
agreed that types of arms should also be numerically limited, for which 
limitation was not yet contemplated in the British plan, as long as the 
limitation applied to all States in the same manner. That was the content 
of my instructions to London of October 6th.” 

Sir John Simon had stated that in them they had gone far beyond 
their earlier demands, but that was not correct, and he said he ‘“ must 
energetically reject any attempt to present the facts otherwise and 
thereby to shift on to us a responsibility which rests on others.”’ 

These instructions had, he continued, been passed on to Washington 
in such a misunderstandable form that the impression was gained there 
that Germany had really raised fresh demands. The truth had, however, 
been easily explained at Geneva. 

It was the attitude of the other side which had made a rupture 
unavoidable. Sir John Simon had, on October 14th, put in the place of 
the MacDonald plan a new plan, according to which the disarmament 
of the highly-armed Powers was to be delayed for 4 years, but would 
even then take place only if the control system worked. Could a single one 
of the participating nations believe that Germany would accept such a 
plan . . . would agree to the idea of a control period, ‘‘ an idea which was 
already in itself unquestionably defamatory, the grounds for which I can 
only describe as an insulting slander on the German Government, and 
an entirely groundless suspicion of its political intentions ? ”’ 

The reason given for this impossible plan was the alleged menace to 
European peace constituted by the new Germany, but what action of the 
German Government could be brought forward in which anyone in the 
world could find a semblance of justification for crediting them with aims 
dangerous to peace ? 

In conclusion, Baron von Neurath said that the answer to the 
question ‘‘ What now ?” was not Germany’s affair, but that of the other 
Powers. Germany’s departure need be no obstacle to their work in the 
Conference, since she was already disarmed. She would, of course, 
examine at any time serious proposals of disarmament and, moreover, 
remain ready to come to an agreement, based on equality of rights, on the 
future state (régime) of her armaments. 

Herr Hess issued a proclamation ordering that no National-Socialist 
should suffer any disadvaitage on account of his religious beliefs or the 
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lack of them. Faith was to be the concern of each individual, and inter- 
ference in such a matter would be intolerable. 

Mr. Henderson’s letter replying to telegram announcing withdrawal 
from Conference. (See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 


October 17th.—The two men concerned in the assault on the American 
citizen at Diisseldorf were sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment by a 
special court of the Berlin Summary Court. 

General Goring, as Prussian Minister of the Interior, issued orders to all 
official quarters that all incidents such as the attacks on foreigners for not 
saluting the Nazi flag should be closely investigated and everything 
possible done to prevent them. 

Herr Hitler received the U.S. Ambassador, to whom he was under- 
stood to have given assurances that everything possible would be done to 
prevent the recurrence of assaults on U.S. citizens. 

The Government enacted a law abolishing the General Council of the 
Reichsbank (set up in connection with the Dawes Plan), and providing 
that the Reichsbank President would in future be appointed by the 
President of the Reich (instead of by the Council). It also authorised the 
Bank to purchase bonds in the open market, to be used as part of the 
note cover. 

Broadcast statement by Sir John Simon in reply to Baron von Neurath. 
(See Great Britain.) 

October 18th.—A semi-official statement was issued in reply to the 
arguments put forward by Sir John Simon in his broadcast speech. 
Exception was taken to the statement that Germany had at first only 
demanded “ prototypes” of weapons forbidden to the disarmed 
countries. It was objected that the idea and expression ‘ prototypes " 
had not been invented by Germany and had only been used occasionally 
in negotiations. Sir John had said that the German Chargé d’Affaires 
had not gone into the definition of these sample weapons, but had 
demanded the arming of Germany. To this it was replied that Germany 
had negotiated consistently on the basis of an immediate realization of 
equality of rights. 

This principle once granted, it followed that weapons allowed to other 
nations should be allowed to Germany. Her Government had beforehand 
insisted that it was ready to negotiate as to the number of weapons to be 
allowed her. That, and none other, was the case put by the German 
Chargé d’Affaires. 

As regards the view that recent events in Europe had made a change 
in the British plan necessary, this decision, it was stated, had been taken 
in conversations with France and the U.S.A. If the policy of the German 
Government was the excuse, why was the MacDonald plan brought 
forward in March and accepted as a basis by all in June ? What events 
had happened since then to cause this reversal of the Conference 
resolutions ? The answer was that British policy had been influenced by 
the French during the September discussions. 

The collapse of the Geneva negotiations was explained as the logical 
outcome of the abandoning of the MacDonald plan and the destroying 0! 
the value it had as an instrument for the realization of equality of rights. 

Herr Hitler addressed a conference of Nazi leaders in Berlin, to whom 
he said that the foreign political situation would be closely bound up 
with the home political work of the next few weeks. Germany’s struggle 
for equality of status was inseparably bound up with the struggle for 
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economic recovery, the struggle for bread. The great mistake of previous 
Governments had been to ignore the principle that until equality was 
conceded any German participation in international conferences was 
bound to be useless. His predecessors had suffered from ‘‘ Genevese 
malady,” which made them pessimists for their own nation and optimists 
for the League. He was optimistic regarding his own people and pessimistic 
with respect to Geneva. Germany had never been more peace-loving than 
at the moment when she turned her back on the hitherto by no means 
edifying atmosphere of that town. The whole nation stood behind the 
Government when it declared, ‘We want peace, but we will not let 
ourselves be treated as a second-grade nation.’’ Germany was determined 
in future to enter no conference or league, to conclude no convention, to 
sign nothing whatsoever, so long as she was not treated as an equal. 

More perhaps than anyone else, the Chancellor said, they clung to 
peace because the National-Socialist doctrine was directed inwards 
towards the racial conception of a statecraft determined by the tie of 
blood, and therefore did not know an imperialistic policy of conquest 
directed outwards ; and he concluded, “ The great work of reconciliation 
in our people which National-Socialism has begun must now find its 
consummation. In token of this struggle of the whole nation we would 
make advances to our former home political opponents, too, and offer 
them our hands, if they prove that they are supporters of German honour 
and love of peace.” 

Sir Eric Phipps presented his credentials to President von Hindenburg, 
to whom he stated that never before was international co-operation more 
necessary in the financial, economic and political spheres alike. He said 
he confidently looked to the President and his Ministers for a continuance 
of that same valuable assistance as had been offered to his predecessor. 

In his reply the President expressed his satisfaction at the words the 
Ambassador had used, especially as to encouraging friendly relations 
between the two nations, and said: ‘‘ Be assured that this will also be 
the endeavour of the Government of the Reich, and that we will at all 
times do all we can to facilitate your task.” 

October 19th.—The form of question for the referendum of November 
12th on the policy of the Government was published. This read, ‘‘ Do 
you, German man, and you, German woman, approve the policy of 
your Government, and are you ready to recognize it as the expression 
of your own view and your own will, and solemnly to pledge yourself 
to it?” 

The Government announced the dispatch to Geneva of the formal 
notification of withdrawal from the League of Nations. 

The Finance Minister issued a circular to the revenue authorities 
instructing them to exempt from taxation all sums spent in advancing 
the country’s protection from air attacks, such as the construction of 
bomb and gas proof cellars by business firms and individuals. 

Publication of text of disarmament memorandum of October 6th. 
(See France.) 

October 20th.—A Bill was promulgated providing for the creation of 
a Foreign Trade Department and Foreign Trade Advisory Council. The 
latter was to examine all proposals emanating from business or official 
circles for the improvement of foreign trade and suggest to the Economic 
Ministry and other departments concerned legislative or administrative 
measures calculated to bring this about. 
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It was announced that the manual entitled “ Military Science,” by 
Professor Banse of Brunswick Technical High School, had been confiscated, 
A statement was issued pointing out that “‘ isolated sentences and sections 
of the book have been quoted in a tendencious manner by certain organs 
of the foreign press in order to asperse the peaceful intentions of the 
new Germany.” The views expressed by the author were, it stated, not 
those of the Government but merely his personal opinions. 

In a speech in Berlin Dr. Goebbels referred to the aims and rights of 
National-Socialism and said : ‘‘ We do not threaten the world, above all, 
in a military sense, we have no intentions of making the world National- 
Socialist : it is enough for us that Germany is National-Socialist . . . . 
But we have never left the world in doubt that we would no longer tolerate 
discrimination. We admit that we have no means to prevent other 
people treating us in that way ; but we at least refuse to take part with 
nations where we know that we are hardly more than tolerated. Peace 
costs sacrifice—that we know—and we know that it costs less sacrifice 
than war. But even if, at the cost of a great sacrifice, it were possible 
to come to an understanding with France, that is to say, an understanding 
compatible with our honour and ensuring a really durable peace, then 
millions of people in Germany and France would owe us an immense 
debt of gratitude . . . We have an immense responsibility for the life 
and happiness of millions of people, but we will only sign an agreement 
when we are able to carry out our undertakings. For example, when once 
the Saar territory has been restored to Germany, we would be prepared 

: to admit that we had no material further claims against France.”’ 
October 21st.—Publication by League Secretariat of letters exchanged 
regarding Germany’s resignation from the League. (See League of Nations.) 
October 22nd.—In a speech at Kelheim Herr Hitler referred to the 
sacrifices made in the War of Liberation, and said the recollection of these 
sacrifices must to-day discourage “blatant jingoism’’ (Hurrah 
patriotismus). The German people did not want war, but on the 
contrary its love of peace prompted it to fight for its right to live, and for 
those pre-conditions required for the existence of 65 million people. 
They had no need to wage a new war in order to rehabilitate their military 
reputation. ‘‘Our aim,” he continued, “is to solve the enormous 
problem of guaranteeing daily bread to our people and, as far as the rest 
of the world is concerned, let them leave us alone. The world must 
recognize that every German man, woman and child is solidly behind 
us in our demand for peace and quiet in order to be able to work.” 

Their unequivocal proclamation to the world was, “‘ If you want to 
see us at your international conferences, if you want to have us in the 
League of Nations, then you must recognize us as a nation.’” They 
were ready to sign treaties at any time if they could be fulfilled and 
were “ normally bearable,” but they would not sign treaties which were 
not honourable, and would not be party to any dictate. 

The world must realise that the time had gone by for ever when 
foreign countries could count on defeating Germany by the aid of Germans. 
They were now united, and “there is no better guarantee for the peace 
of the world than the fanatical unity of the German people.”’ 

October 24th—Herr Hitler made an election speech in Berlin 1 
which he dealt with the international situation at some length. He began 

by a condemnation of the Treaty of Versailles, which had brought 4 
perpetuation of national hatred. As for the Polish Corridor, he asked 
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why such an apple of discord had been thrust between the German and 
Polish peoples. Referring to events in the post-war years as they 
affected Germany, he said that no country had ever disarmed to such 
a suicidal extent as they had. The other countries had not disarmed, 
but surely they could not maintain that the former Governments of 
Germany, from that of Ebert onwards, Democratic Governments of the 
same kidney as their own, had been a danger to peace. Those Govern- 
ments could not be reproached with having been spoiling for war 
(Kriegsliistern). 

The reason other countries had not disarmed, he said, was the mistrust 
among themselves. When they said they had not enough guns or 
submarines, he would ask, ‘‘ Not enough against whom?” “ Against 
the Germans, against the Storm Troops and the Salvation Army?” 
They did them too much honour. 

As regards home politics, he claimed that they had stabilized their 
Government, and conditions were otherwise than in countries where 
the Government of to-night did not know whether it would be in office 
to-morrow morning. They would strive untiringly to make a better 
country out of one they had found rotting with Bolshevism and cor- 
ruption. 

after a reference to the Jews, Herr Hitler repeated in strong terms 
his condemnation of Great Britain for allowing the Brown Book to be 
published, and for suggesting that the authorities could not prevent 
boycotts. He then returned to the equality question. They had been 
told they could have moral but not practical equality; that was like 
saying that a man was in practice a thief but morally a man of honour. 
They no longer appreciated these fine distinctions. Either they were 
equal or they were not. It was said that a military spirit prevailed in 
Germany. They were accused of being savages and then of being so 
disciplined that they were a military danger. The world said it had no 
proof of their love of peace. They declared they were ready to offer the 
hand of reconciliation to France and the French press then complained 
that they were trying to take France away from England. What were 
they to do? 

The only thing seemed to be to stand up for their honour and remain 
firm. They had the will to peace and had declared that they saw no 
reason for strife with other nations. But they also wanted other nations 
to draw logical conclusions, and understand that they would not sign 
anything incompatible with their honour. They said to the other 
nations, “‘ Do what you like, but we shall never act in any way dis- 
honouring to our people.” 

_ The Government gave Finland official notice of the termination of the 
lrade Treaty of 1926 and the additional agreements of 1930 and 1932. 
(All due to expire in December, 1933.) 

The Munich correspondent of the Daily Telegraph was arrested on 

suspicion of espionage. 


Great Britain. 

October 12th.—Mr. Baldwin broadcast a political speech on the subject 
of the achievements of the Government. After referring to the recent 
Improvement in foreign trade (in 1932 the adverse trade balance had 
been reduced by £120 million) and in employment, he said that among 
the most difficult problems before them were the future of India and 
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the Disarmament Conference. Britain could go no further on the road 
of one-sided disarmament, because the security of the Empire was one 
of the great bulwarks of world peace. If once rearmament began in 
Europe not only would the dangers of war become a far more serious 
menace but the competition in armaments would impose an intolerable 
burden of taxation on every country. 

October 13th—A Liquor Smuggling Convention with Finland was 
signed in London. It followed the general lines of the Convention signed 
in 1924 with the U.S.A. and recognised the principle of the 3-mile limit. 
It also gave the Finnish authorities the right to board and, if necessary, 
seize any privately-owned British ship of not more than 500 tons found 
within one hour’s sail of the coast and suspected of smuggling liquor. 
(For text, see Cmd. 4436.) 

October 14th.—Sir John Simon’s statement to the Conference Bureau. 
(See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

October 16th.—In a speech at Nottingham Mr. Chamberlain said they 
had made great efforts to restore that confidence to which nothing could 
have contributed more powerfully than the adoption of a Disarmament 
Convention, such as had been recently proposed by the Foreign Secretary, 
and they must therefore deeply regret the action of the German Govern- 
ment, “‘ an action which seems to us to be both precipitate and ill-judged.”’ 
They should, however, reserve their judgment until the Government’s 
representatives had had the opportunity of consulting with those of other 

















































countries. k 

As regards the financial outlook, he refused to attempt to forecast the re 
outcome of the current financial year, let alone the one which would not ne 
begin till April, 1934, but said that, thanks very largely to the various 
measures taken by the National Government the country was on tlie on 
up-grade. British credit had been re-established to a level which had It 
never been surpassed, but they must realise that, though they might mi 
express satisfaction at the success achieved so far, there was a long way pr 
still to go before they could say they had reached their goal. be 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Portugal. (See Portugal.) 

October 17th.—Sir John Simon returned to London from Geneva pr 
and authorized the publication of a statement in connection with Baron Bu 
von Neurath’s observations regarding German policy at Geneva. This he 
read: “‘ I should indeed be sorry if there were any differences on a matte! ere 
of fact with Baron von Neurath. My fellow-countrymen may rest eve 
assured that the suggested inaccuracy is not on my side.” we 

In a statement broadcast in the evening the Foreign Secretary said the 
that their future course of action would involve prolonged reflection and nov 
communications with other Powers, “including, I should hope, the vou 
Government of Germany herself.” Up till quite lately the conversations thin 
had been encouraging ; there was an approach to a common poilt o! they 
view between France and Italy, and the co-operation of the United redy 
States had never been more valuable. Britain had the sight to speak, ] 
for she had reduced her own forces “‘ to the edge of risk.” She had taken more 
the leading part in securing the Declaration of December r1th, and by that avail 
declaration they still stood. brou 

Recent events in Europe had unquestionably increased the feeling Brits 
of nervousness, and they had, therefore, tried to work out modifications # any . 
in the British plan which this new situation required. The question T 
likely to cause most trouble was whether Germany should have fro! # parti 
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the beginning “ samples” of weapons prohibited to her. When the 
German claim was re-stated, instead of defining what was meant by 
samples, the claim was for substantial re-armament from the very 
beginning. ; 

““ Baron von Neurath,” he continued, “‘ has accused me of mistating 
the facts. I am perfectly ready to publish the documents and records. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment at the last moment represented a further widening of the breach.” 

‘“We are now asked to believe,”’ he continued, ‘‘ that the German 
Government only made up its mind to withdraw from the Conference 
because of, and at the time of, my statement to the Bureau.” This 
statement, he added, had been endorsed by the U.S. delegate, and he 
went on, ““ But I must add that the suggestion that Germany withdrew 
from the Conference on this account is a very absurd suggestion. The 
British Government are quite unable to accept the reason which Germany 
has given.” 

In conclusion, he said that, having refreshed his memory by looking 
at all the documents, he and Mr. Eden had found that the statement was 
perfectly and absolutely right. 

In a speech at Liverpool Lord Hailsham emphasized that, in what 
he said at Geneva on October 14th, the Foreign Secretary was speaking not 
personally or individually, but as a representative of the Government, 
with the assent of his colleagues in that Government. ‘“‘ We, his colleagues 
knew,” he added “‘ that his story was true, because he has been able to 
report to us from day to day exactly what was going on, so there can be 
no doubt as to the accuracy of the statements which he made.” 

October 20th.—The Stationery Office issued a White Paper, Cmd. 4437, 
on the proceedings in the Disarmament Conference on October 14th. 
It included a prefatory note, outlining the course of events since the sub- 
mission of the British Draft Convention on March 16th, a record of the 
proceedings on October 14th, and copies of the telegrams exchanged 
between the German Foreign Minister and the President of the Conference. 

October 23rd.—In a speech at Crawley Mr. MacDonald expressed 
profound regret at the turn of events at the Disarmament Conference. 
But when he saw that many people were talking about broken pledges, 
he said he would like to examine those pledges, ‘‘ to have a survey of the 
great contributions which this country—not only one Government, but 
every Government—has made to the pacification of Europe. They say 
we have never disarmed. Have we not? Have they never heard of 
the London Naval Treaty ? Those of us who were concerned in it are 
now being blamed because we have gone too far. . . . I leave it to 
you to consider why in a certain year the Admiralty advised that certain 
things were safe, and why, two or three years later, it is said they advised 
they were not.” Besides this, they had reduced the Army, and had 
reduced and kept down the Air Force. 

Mr. MacDonald then referred to Germany and said, ‘‘ We strove, 
moreover, to remove the grievances of Germany. . . . This country 
again and again has been the greatest friend that Germany had in being 
brought up to a level of mental and moral equality of status.” Great 
Britain could look Germany in the face without any blush or without 
any apology. 

Two parties had to contribute to disarmament. The heavily armed 
parties must reduce their armaments, the non-armed parties must reduce 
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the fear of their neighbours and increase the tranquillity of the mind 
of Europe, and he added that Germany never would have found ver, 
great obstacles to a recognition of equality if she had been willing to d 
the part he had indicated. He appealed to her now to see the problemi 
that faced her. She would have to make it possible for other nations 
to lie down alongside her without having fear roused in their hearts and 
distrust reflected in their arms, and he asked, were they quite satisfied 
that they had done their share in making the recognition of equality 
possible ? j 
The British Government was not going to give up its attempts to 














































secure an agreed scheme of disarmament. It would have to be co- d 
operative action carried out co-operatively. They would consult, and s| 
exchange views, not against Germany, but upon international disarma- a 
ment. 

In conclusion, he asked whether Germany had said her last word, and L 
said he hoped that the very first opportunity that presented itself would be 
seized upon by her to show by her actions that she was pursuing peace, of 
and was anxious to return to a co-operation with the other nations, at sc 
any rate a co-operation that would not ask her to forfeit either honour sli 
or self-respect. th 

an 
Greece. 

October 20th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Athens on an official visit. to 
Hungary. , 

October 17th.—General Gdmbés and M. de Kanya left Budapest for Co 
Sofia and Angora. als 

October 18th.—General GémbGs in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) ag: 
iraq. the 

October 14th.—Appointment of Committee to consider settlement of cla 
Assyrians. (See League of Nations.) poy 
Irish Free State. 

October 21st.—The Labour Party, at its Annual Congress in Dublin, re 
rejected by 50 votes to 31 a motion which expressed “‘ emphatic dis- 193 
approval ”’ of the enforcement of the Public Safety Act. (It had resisted fig 
its enforcement by the Cosgrave Government, but considered that Mr. wes 
de Valera had been compelled to invoke it against the menace of Fascism | 
and dictatorship. sett 

October 22nd.—In a speech at Kilkenny General O’Duffy, defining on 
his view of the position of the Free State in its relation to the British Ger 
Commonwealth, said he was pro-Irish first, last, and all the time. He oon 
looked upon their partnership in the Commonwealth not as a question ( 
of so-called loyalty to forms, symbols or heraldic devices, but as a matter mits 
of good business. About the terms of that partnership they had as Itah 
much right to say what they should be as anyone else. to fi 
Italy. 7 

October 22nd.—In a speech to a deputation of Florentine Fascists in th 
Signor Mussolini said that he claimed ‘‘ in the most peremptory man"’T beT, 
the historical priority of the Fascist movement, and no less perempto! ily The 
the unmistakable originality of ovr doctrines.” He later said tuat ant 
peace no longer depended upon Italy or upon Italy alone. fiably 
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Japan. 

"October 20th —The members of the inner Cabinet held a fifth and final 
conference to formulate a national policy for the “ period of emergency ”’ 
which was stated, by the fighting Services, to confront the country in 
1935 (Japan’s departure from the League then became definitive, and 
the Naval Conference was due to meet.) 

October 21st.—A special meeting of the Cabinet was held to hear 
the report of the inner Cabinet on national policy, and a statement was 
subsequently issued reading, “‘ National policy shall be pursued by 
diplomatic means having regard to world peace. The national defences 
shall be sufficient to make the nation secure against injury and insult 
and in accordance with the national strength.”’ 


League of Nations. 

October 11th.—The 14th Assembly ended its session with the adoption 
of the remaining reports of the various committees, including those on a 
scheme for the simplification of procedure ; the nationality of women, 
slavery ; traffic in women and children ; assistance for Jewish refugees ; 
the protection of minorities ; traffic in opium ; contributions in arrears ; 
and the financial situation of the League. 

The resolution that the Council should appoint a High Commissioner 
to direct refugee work in all countries and submit periodical reports to a 
governing body was adopted unanimously, except for the German 
delegate, who abstained. The resolution submitted by the Minorities 
Committee (advocating the “ most-favoured minority treatment ’’) was 
also adopted except for its last paragraph. The German delegate voted 
against this, on the ground that it referred directly to the Jewish question 
in Germany. (The paragraph stated that the principles laid down in 
the main part of the resolution must apply without exception to all 
classes of nationals in a State that differed from the majority of the 
population in race, language or religion.) 

In the report on contributions in arrears those who had not paid were 
named. They numbered 20, including, in Europe, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Germany and Hungary. (The estimates for the League’s Budget for 
1934 balanced at 30,828,000 francs, a reduction of 8-3 per cent. on the 
figures for 1933. Over the period of 13 years to 1932 21,603,000 francs 
were owing on account of arrears.) 

October 12th.—The Council adopted the report of Dr. Benes on the 
settlement of the Anglo-Persian Oil dispute. It also adopted the report 
on the proposed international organisation on behalf of refugees from 
Germany, after Herr von Keller had announced that he would abstain 
from voting. 

October 14th.—The Council, at its final meeting, decided that a com- 
mittee formed by representatives of Great Britain, France, Denmark, 
Italy, and Mexico, presided over by Senor de Madariaga, should be set up 
to find out the extent to which it was possible to settle the Assyrians 
elsewhere than in Iraq. 

_ Yasin Pasha pointed out that the Assyrians were the initial aggressors 
in the recent troubles, but admitted that excesses had been committed 
b) ‘Iraq regular troops and by irregulars in the repression of the revolt. 
The Government deplored this and had done their best to restore order 
and they were making good the losses of those who had suffered unjusti- 
fably. They could not, however, cede territory to the element among 
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the Assyrians which did not wish to remain in Iraq or obey its laws 
but they would gladly contribute, within the limit of their resources, to its 
resettlement elsewhere. 

Sir John Simon supported the proposal to set up the Committee. 
They had to look to the future rather than to the past. The apportion- 
ment of blame was a somewhat barren proceeding, but the fact that an 
important element of the Assyrians had taken up a most improper 
attitude towards the Iraq Government, and had acted in a manner which 
deserved censure, could not possibly be regarded as justifying the 
excesses committed. 

The question of a successor to M. Rosting as High Commissioner in 
Danzig was adjourned, owing to the refusal of the Polish delegate to 
support the candidature of Mr. Lester (I.F.S.), who was proposed by 
Sir John Simon, as rapporteur. 

The Council adopted the report of M. Raczynski on the final proposals 
regarding the Liberian request for assistance. 

October 21st.—The Secretariat issued the text of the letters exchanged 
with the German Foreign Minister regarding Germany’s resignation. 
Baron von Neurath’s letter was dated October 19th, and read, “ In the 
name of the German Government I have the honour to inform you that 
Germany herewith resigns from the League of Nations in conformity 
with Article I paragraph 3 of the Covenant.”’ 























































M. Avenol acknowledged this letter on October 21st, and cited the T 
terms of Article I, paragraph 3. 

October 23rd.—The 24th session of the Permanent Mandates Com- T 
mission opened and began the examination of the British Government's th 
report on the Cameroons. r 

October 24th—The Mandates Commission began the examination J; : 
of the British Government’s report on Iraq during the last month of 
the mandatory régime. a 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 3 

October 14th.—Speaking at a meeting of the Bureau Sir John Simon of 
gave an account of the conversations to which he had been a party 
during the previous few weeks, and said the time had gone past for wh 
glossing over difficulties by vague optimistic phrases. The conversations of 
he said, led him to state the view that the draft convention which the sta 
British Government put before the General Commission in March would J ¢|, 
require to be in some respects recast. It was drafted to cover a period o! ane 
5 years, but some Powers wished that it should be extended to perhaps § of. 
8 years. It was further proposed that this period should be occupied by the F neg 
fulfilment of a continuous programme designed to secure at its end two 
essential conditions ; (a) a substantial measure of disarmament actually §  ;.,, 
realized and completed on the part of heavily-armed Powers; and ()) B gai: 
the achievement of the principle of equality in the régime of securty J pp, 
which, ever since December, 1932, had been a declared objective, not only § pj. 
of the Powers who signed the declaration of December 11th, but of the Boon, 
Disarmament Conference itself. due 

But to obtain this it was necessary to proceed by steps; and the# oo, 
method of stages had, in fact, been adopted by the general vote of the B the 
Conference. The unsettled state of Europe was a fact, and they had to thie 
face it ; the need, therefore, for modifying the draft convention so a5 tO of ¢, 






accomplish by a process of evolution a programme which would gradually 
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unfold in action so as to secure these two essentials was clearly established. 

The scheme that had emerged was one in which the 8 year period 
would begin with the transformation of all Continental armies, on the 
lines set out in the British Draft, together with the setting up of an 
adequate system of supervision. It was understood on all hands that the 
supervision would be of general application. It was a matter for close 
consideration to determine how much of the 8 years would be needed 
for these initial steps. Without binding himself finally to the length of the 

first stage, he reported that the period of 4 years was mentioned by 
several Governments. In any case it was essential that the Convention 
itself should contain at the time of its signature the detailed scheme of 
disarmament provided for as the final result to be obtained by the time 
the (8 year) period came to an end. 

Sir John Simon said that he had referred to the disarmament as 
substantial, and by that was meant either disarmament provided for in the 
U.K. Draft or some comparable variation of it, and he continued, “ I say 
quite definitely that the whole scheme would not be satisfactory to my 
Government . . . unless the degree of disarmament by the heavily-armed 
Powers is fully defined in the Convention and really adequate. Another 
feature of the second stage of the plan was that the result of the abolition 
of various kinds of armaments would be to constitute a common list of 
permitted arms which would become the same for all countries, and thus 
the differential position of the Powers whose arms were limited by the 
Treaties would finally cease. 

This programme involved a feature which, he said, was essential. 
The scheme involved the principle that the Powers under restriction of 
the Treaties should not begin to increase their armaments forthwith, but 
should express their willingness to conform to a time-table such as he 
had indicated. He did not mean, however, to dispute the reasonableness, 
as the Reichswehr was transformed into a more numerous short-service 
army, of a proportional numerical increase in its armaments, and there 
should be from the beginning of the convention an agreement that no 
Government would manufacture or acquire any further weapons of any 
of the types to be abolished. 

The plan put forward by Sir John Simon was known to have the 
whole-hearted support of the U.S. and Italian delegates, as well as that 
of the French, Czech and other Governments. The German delegate 
stated that the views of his Government were dominated by two essential 
claims—real and substantial disarmament by the heavily-armed Powers 
and the practical and immediate application of the principle of equality 
of status. Problems of quantitative equality remained, he said, open for 
hegotiation. 

Just after the meeting of the Bureau the President of the Conference 
received a telegram from the Foreign Minister of Germany in which he 
said that, ‘‘ In the light of the course which recent discussions of the 
Powers has taken in the matter of disarmament, it is now clear that the 
Disarmament Conference will not fulfil what is its sole object—namely, 
general disarmament. It is also clear that this failure of the Conference is 
due solely to the unwillingness on the part of the highly-armed States to 
carry out their contractual obligation to disarm. This renders impossible 
the satisfaction of Germany’s recognised claim to equality of rights, and 
the conditions on which the German Government agreed at the beginning 
of this year to take part in the work of the Conference thus no longer 
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exist. The German Government is accordingly compelled to leave the 
Disarmament Conference.” 

October 15th.—In a broadcast statement, relayed to Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. Mr. Henderson said Germany’s step seemed to be 
“premature and unfortunate,’’ because the Conference had not yet 
formulated its concrete proposals for giving effect to the principles which 
the German Government, with the rest of the Conference, had agreed 
to accept. Those principles were that within the period of the first 
disarmament convention there should be substantial reduction in 
armaments and the “ practical application of the principle of equality 
in a régime of security.” ; 

Statement by U.S. Secretary of State re disarmament policy. (See 
U.S.A.) 

October 16th.—The Bureau and the General Commission approved the 
terms of a reply, prepared by Mr. Henderson, to the German telegram 
announcing withdrawal from the Conference, and this was despatched. 
It pointed out that the German Government had taken this step at a 
moment when the Bureau had just decided to submit to the General 
Commission a definite programme. This programme, to be completed 
within a limited period, provided for the realization progressively, in 
accordance with resolutions of the Conference in which Germany herself 
concurred, of reductions of armaments comparable to those contem- 
plated in the draft convention submitted to the General Commission. 

“This programme provided also, with corresponding measures of 
security, for the realization of equality of rights which the German 
Government have always placed in the forefront of their demands. | 
regret, therefore, that this grave decision should have been taken by 
your Government for reasons which I am unable to accept as valid.” 

The Commission decided to adjourn until October 26th, and the 
Bureau arranged to meet the day before. 

Mr. Henderson pointed out that the German Foreign Minister's 
telegram contained three statements which he could not allow to pass 
unchallenged. The first was, that it was now established that the 
Conference would not fulfil its task, which was to realize general dis- 
armament ; the second, that the heavily-armed States had not the 
desire to fulfil their contractual engagements to disarm ; and the third, 
that the recognition of Germany’s equality of rights had been rendered 
impossible. 

Though the President’s draft letter was approved by the General 
Commission, four delegations made reservations. The Hungarian said 
that his country was in a special situation and must consider the dis- 
armament problem from that special point of view. The Soviet delegate, 
while not objecting to the dispatch of the reply as a message from the 
President in his own name, said it should not be considered that his Govern- 
ment adhered to the text as it stood, because it was based on certain 
negotiations which had taken place on the margin of the Conference to 
which he had not been a party. The Polish delegate said a passage In 
the reply referred to a programme with which he was only partly 
acquainted, and the Turkish said his delegation had not been kept 1- 
formed of the negotiations. 

In reply Mr. Henderson said that the conversations had taken place 
in conformity with the decision of the General Commission of June 29th, 
that he had presented to the Bureau a full statement of all he knew and 
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Sir John Simon had done the same, and that the statement of the pro- 
sramme presented to the Bureau had been circulated to all the members 
of the General Commission. 

Mr. Norman Davis issued a statement on behalf of the U.S. delegation 
in which he said they had come to Geneva solely for the cause of dis- 
armament, and continued: ‘‘ We are not, however, interested in the 
political elements of the purely European aspects of the question. We 
emphasize once again that we are in no wise politically allied to any 
European Power. Any unity of purpose that has existed is purely in the 
domain of world disarmament. As to the question of knowing whether 
there are favourable conditions for continuing the present efforts towards 
disarmament, that is a matter to be decided by Europe and not the 
United States.” 

He concluded by saying that they did not wish to take an active 
part in the consultations which there would now be between the capitals 
of Europe, as they could be of a political character. 

October 17th.—Broadcast speech by Sir John Simon. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Statement by M. Daladier in the Chamber. (See France.) 

Statement by U.S. Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

October 19th.—In reply to questions as to the advisability of making 
use of the Four-Power Pact as a means for continuing the disarmament 
discussions, Mr. Henderson said that he recognized that there were cir- 
cumstances in which the Pact could be valuable as a means of facilitating 
agreements within the League, but any attempt to substitute it for the 
Disarmament Conference would have a disturbing influence on delegations, 
increase suspicion, and do considerable damage both to the Conference 
and the Pact. 

Mr. Norman Davis said the United States would not, in any cir- 
cumstances, take part in a conference under the Four-Power Pact at 
Stresa or elsewhere. In his view anything that tended to take the 
discussion outside the framework of the League would be unsatisfactory. 
A conference of a limited number of Powers at Stresa, even if it remained 
nominally within the framework of the League, would be of a political 
character, or at least would have taken place in a political atmosphere, 
and even the indirect effect of this upon U.S. participation in the Geneva 
Conference might prove an embarrassment to the Administration in 
Washington. 

October 20th.—Issue of White Paper on the proceedings on October 
14th. (See Great Britain.) 


Malta. 


October 18th.—The Governor issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
holding of public meetings or demonstrations for a period of one month. 


Mexico. 


_ October 11th.—The International Statistical Congress opened in Mexico 
City and was attended by representatives of 32 countries. 


Norway. 


October 16th.—The General Election was held. 
October 17th.—The results of the Election showed that the Labour 
Party obtained 69 seats, a gain of 20. The Conservatives obtained 31, a 
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loss of 15 ; the Farmers’ Party 23, a loss of 2 ; and the Liberal Left 24, a 
loss of 9. (There were 150 seats in the Storting.) 


Palestine. 

October 13th.—In spite of official prohibition the Arab Executive 
Committee attempted to carry out a decision, reached a few days 
previously, to hold a demonstration to protest against the increase in 
Jewish immigration. The police made a baton charge to disperse the 
crowd and 11 people were injured, 5 of them policemen. 


Poland. 
October 12th.—Signature of Trade Treaty in Vienna. (See Austria.) 
October 21st.—An official of the Soviet Consulate in Warsaw was shot 
dead by a member of the Ukrainian National Organization, who was 
arrested. 


Portugal. 

October 14th.—A Trade Agreement with Great Britain was concluded, 
by an exchange of Notes with the Ambassador in Lisbon, by which the 
Government undertook to do away with all forms of discrimination 
against British vessels in Portuguese waters, and the British Government 
guaranteed to continue the protection accorded in the U.K. to Portuguese 
wines (t.e., to the descriptions ‘‘ port ’’ and “‘ Madeira.”’) 

October 20th.—The Head of the Government issued a statement 
through the press informing the country that he intended to hasten the 
construction of the corporate State, and would shortly promulgate 
electoral laws, with a view to holding Elections for the National Assembly 
early in 1934. There would be no return to the system of the past, but a 
return in a progressive spirit for the building of the new Constitution. 


Rumania. 
October 12th.—M. Titulescu in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 
October 16th.—Signature of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Saar Territory. 

October 12th.—The executive committee of the Centre Party of the 
Saar decided to dissolve. As the National People’s Party and the Economic 
Party of the Saar had already dissolved, and joined the so-called German 
Front, only two political fronts existed—the German Front (dominated 
by Nazi influence) and the Socialists, Communists and small separatist 
groups. 

October 13th.—The Governing Commission issued an order to the 
Saar Landrate (heads of administrative districts) by which the pro- 
grammes of all public meetings and festivities had to be submitted tot, 
and prohibiting the making of political speeches without permission. 

October 18th.—Herr Braun, leader of the Saar Socialist Party, was 
sentenced to 2 weeks’ imprisonment for the illicit distribution of political 
pamphlets. 


Siam. 

October 12th.—Martial law was declared in Bangkok following the 
mutiny of two regiments which seized the Donmuang aerodrome, the 
headquarters of the Royal Aeronautical Service. The revolt was believed 
to be led by Prince Bovaradej, the Minister for War. 
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October 17th.—Government troops were reported to have recaptured 
the aerodrome and reoccupied the towns of Ayuthia and Petchaburi. 


Turkey. 

October 15th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Angora on an official visit. 

October 17th.—M. Titulescu left Bucarest, after signing a Treaty of 
Friendship and Non-Agression between Rumania and Turkey. 

October 22nd.—General Gémbés, who was in Angora on an official 
visit, signed the prolongation for 5 years of the Treaty of Neutrality, 
Conciliation and Arbitration between Hungary and Turkey. 


U.S.A. 

October 11th —A meeting of the Governors of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks was held in Washington to consider a plan for expanding 
credit under which the Treasury would finance a corporation to take over 
the frozen assets in the closed banks. 

The Treasury subsequently announced a plan to convert about 

30 per cent. of the Fourth Liberty Bonds, $500 million in cash and 
$1,875 million to be called in. 
October 12th.—Further strikes broke out in the mining areas, and the 
total number of persons on strike in all industries and trades throughout 
the country was estimated to be 259,000. The industries affected included 
iron, steel, coal, cotton and silk. 

October 13th.—Strikers representing three different labour unions 
attempted to march in a succession of parades to the headquarters of the 
National Recovery Administration in New York and came into collision 
with the police. About 60 arrests were made. 

A strike of 18,000 people in the textile industry in New Jersey was 
settled by mediation. 

Protest by the Ambassador in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

October 15th.—The President announced the immediate creation of a 
Deposit Liquidation Board to help the depositors in closed banks by 
lending them up to $1,000 million. 

An inspired statement was published intimating that the President 
did not consider the time yet propitious for the stabilisation of the dollar. 
The credit expansion movement, it was stated, was intended to be 
inflationary. 

The Secretary of State informed the press that he considered that the 
action of the Hitler Government impeded the “team work ’”’ which 
America had tried to practise and encourage regarding disarmament. 
He let it be understood that the Government firmly maintained its 
opposition to German rearmament and had no hesitation in ascribing to 
Germany the blame for a step which gravely imperilled the instruments of 
internationalism and ordered peace. 

He also gave an emphatic negative to a question whether it would be 
as Well to abandon disarmament as a movement and said he shuddered to 
contemplate the alternative if all nations surrendered and gave up either 
efforts or hope of promoting disarmament or securing it. 

_ October 16th.—Statement issued at Geneva by Mr. Norman Davis. 
(See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

October 17th—The Secretary of State, replying to questions as to 
whether the United States would consent to participate in discussions, if 
held, between the four Powers signatory to the Four-Power Pact, said 
that it would depend upon the nature of the discussions. 
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The President signed an order providing for a fine and imprisonment 
for anyone falsely operating under a code or falsely displaying the Blue 
Eagle (sign of membership of the recovery campaign). 

October 18th.—The President announced that the new $500 million 
issue of bonds had been oversubscribed nearly four times. (The bonds 
were for 12 years, and bore interest at 4} per cent. the first year, and 
3} subsequently.) 

A number of steps were taken by the Government all tending to 
increase Federal control over industry. Orders were issued that no 
additional machinery might be installed in any textile plant without 
the approval of the Government. 

The President announced an immediate embargo on imported 
“medicinal ”’ liquors. 

October 20th.—The National Farmers’ Holiday Association called a 
strike, to begin the next day, under which farm products would be 
withheld from the market until “‘ our farm products bring the cost of 
production and until we are refinanced under the terms of the Frazier 
Bill.”” It was also stated that its chief aim was to halt the foreclosing 
of mortgages. (The Association claimed a membership of 2 million 
farmers.) 

Mr. Roosevelt read to the press the text of communications exchanged 
with M. Kalinin, as a result of which M. Litvinoff was to visit Washington 
‘to explore with the President personally all questions outstanding ” 
between the two countries. Mr. Roosevelt’s message was dated October 
roth, and in it he said that from the beginning of his Administration he 
had thought it necessary to make an attempt to end the abnormal relations 
between the 125 million people of the U.S.A. and 160 million people of 
Russia. The difficulties which had created these abnormal situations 
were great, but in his opinion not insurmountable ; they could be over- 
come, however, only by sincere and friendly discussion. “If you are 
of the same opinion, I shall be glad to receive any representative indicated 
by you to discuss personally with me all questions dividing our countries. 
Participation in such a discussion would not bind either side in regard 
to future action, but it would indicate the sincere wish to come to a 
settlement of the problems in question. . . .” 

Publication of M. Kalinin’s reply to Mr. Roosevelt. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 22nd.—In a broadcast address to the nation Mr. Roosevelt 
said the Government intended to create an official market for gold and 
would ease the gold embargo. He promised a sound currency and said 
the dollar would be re-valued after the price levels had been restored. 
The gold market would buy or sell gold in the world market as part of a 
definite policy, not to be used merely to offset the temporary fall in prices. 
They were thus continuing to move towards a managed currency ; the 
Government credit would be maintained and sound currency would 
accompany the rise of the American commodity price level. 

Obviously, they could not reach their goal in a few months. On 
the average the farmer would receive, in 2 or 3 years, one-third more 
money for his crops than in 1932. He concluded, ‘“‘ We shall seek to 
establish and maintain a dollar which will not change its purchasing or 
debt-paying power during the succeeding generation.”’ But they must 
first restore the price level and re-value the dollar afterwards, not vice- 
versa, as some people wished. 

Mr. Green stated that he estimated 3,600,000 persons had found work 
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between March and October, and that over 10 million were still un- 
employed. In August and September re-employment had gone on at 
the rate of 850,000 persons a month. 

October 23rd.—Referring to the President’s broadcast Mr. Reno, 
head of the Farm Holiday Association stated that the battle would not 
be halted by the pledge of a regulated dollar and higher farm prices. 
They would continue to strike until their demand for the cost of pro- 
duction was guaranteed. 

It was estimated that one million farmers had joined the strike. 

The Secretary of the Interior reported that, up to October 17th, 
$2,049,000,000 odd of the $3,300 million Federal public works fund 
had been allocated to various projects. 

October 24th—The President ordered that the tariff provisions of 
the National Recovery Act should come into operation, in order to 
prevent cheap foreign products from endangering the working of the 
industrial codes and agreements. 


U.S.S.R. 

October 13th.—The Government issued statements to the press showing 
that the Manchukuo authorities had arrested further numbers of officials 
of the C.E. Rly., as a result of which great disorder was reported to 
prevail on the line. 

October 20th.—M. Kalinin’s telegram to President Roosevelt, in 
reply to the latter’s message of October roth, was published. M. Kalinin 
said there was no doubt that the difficulties between their two countries 
could be settled if there was direct relations between them; on the 
other hand there was no possibility of their being settled without such 
relations. He continued, “I permit myself further to express the 
opinion that the abnormal conditions to which you justly refer in your 
message have an unfavourable effect not only on the relations of our 
two countries, but on the general international situation, increasing dis- 
quiet and anxiety for general peace and strengthening the views violating 
this peace. I accept with pleasure your proposal to send a representative 
to America. IP 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message to the President of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union. (See U.S.A.) 

October 21st.—Murder of Soviet official in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 


Yugo-slavia. 

October 16th.—Dr. Sershkitch submitted the resignation of the Cabinet 
to the King, following on differences among the Ministers as to agrarian 
credits. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 14th, 1933. 
1. Pact of Friendship, Non-aggression and Neutrality between Italy and 
the U.S.S.R. September 2nd, 1933. 
2. Pact of Friendship, Non-aggression and Neutrality between Greece and 
Turkey. September 14th, 1933. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 21st, 1933. 
Disarmament negotiations, September 18th—October 17th, 1933. 
1. Communiqué issued after Anglo-French Conversations. September 


Igth, 1933. 
2. Communiqué issued after Anglo-Franco-American Conversations, 


September 22nd, 1933. 
Text of Note Verbale from Herr von Neurath in reply to the Anglo- 
Franco-American Draft Convention. October 6th, 1933. 
Extracts from speech by M. Daladier at Vichy. October 8th, 1933. 
Text of Statement by Sir John Simon to the Bureau of the Conference, 


October 14th, 1933. 
Official minutes of the meeting of the Bureau. October 14th, 1933. 
Official notice of the withdrawal of Germany in letter from Freiherr 
von Neurath to Mr. Henderson. October 14th, 1933. 
Proclamation by Herr Hitler. October 14th, 1933. 
Broadcast Speech by Herr Hitler. October 14th, 1933. 
Text of reply from Mr. Henderson to Freiherr von Neurath. October 


16th, 1933. 
Text of Communiqué issued by Italian Government. October 16th, 


1933. 
Extract from declaration by M. Daladier. October 17th, 1933. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Advisory Commission for Refugees nol ... Geneva 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium ... Geneva 
4th Balkan Conference ... ... Salonika 
* Advisory Committee on Reteltoctnal W eoteein. Geneva 
*Building Committee ake o33 ee ... Geneva 
*Economic Committee a ... Geneva 
*Permanent Committee on Inland Navigation ... Geneva 
*Advisory Committee on Communications and 
Transit x ‘ 
*General Commission of the Disnsmantent Con- 
ference 
*Special Sempensy Committee on : aaietgiben’ to 
Foreigners , oN ioe ‘ 
7th Pan-American ew ‘ 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Montevideo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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